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by class prejudice, to hold the spectator's attention.

Many of these s Storm and Stress * plays were direct
attacks on the immorality and corruption of German
princelings and their courts. The French Revolution
was brewing. The American colonies were fighting
for independence, and politics and literature, both
opposed to the established order, were closely allied,

The movement continued, but something better
developed alongside it. The sober restraining influence
of Lessing survived. Kant's belief in the immortality
of man, based partly on faith and partly on the God-
given moral consciousness in man himself, interested
many, and Goethe among them. He was growing more
mature. He had been to Italy where he learned much,
and in his next plays he showed that advance towards
simplicity and a modernised form of classicism which
made him and Schiller5 in their Weimar period^ the
greatest literary figures in Europe.

The  change is apparent in Egmont.    Prose is still
the medium and the play, like Goto, is a protest against
tyranny, but it is highly dramatic instead of formless.
The Shakespearean element has been properly absorbed.
Dutch citizens are introduced for local colour, but also
to  reveal the feelings  of the  populace towards their
Spanish oppressors.    Through their mouths we learn
of Egmont's championship of their liberties before we
see him.    When he does appear he is a noble and natural
figure, who pleads for tolerance as a means of gaining
the  good-will of Spain,  and there  is  great  dramatic
intensity in the circumstances of his arrest by the ruthless
but not impossibly monstrous Alva.    The attempts of
the burgher's daughter,  Clara, to rouse the crowd to
rescue Mm are moving,  and  as unsuccessful  as they
would be in real life.   There is not a false note in the
play.    She  poisons herself and  Egmont  goes to  the
scaffold.    Both events are tragic, but, though the pair
die,  they rise above  death to the ultimate triumph.